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President’s Message 


It is with true humility and a sense of service that I accept the 
presidency of the National Council. To be honored by those whom 
one deeply respects is a profoundly moving experience. But the 
initial glow must pass as one realizes that honor is not static and 
must be continuously earned. There is a job to do. 

Since the founding of the National Council, we have come far. 
Our membership has grown 
rapidly, and The JOURNAL has 
been a constant source of stimu- 
lating ideas and a meeting 
ground for diverse points of 
view. We have exerted influence 
in the field of corrective legis- 
lation and are looked to for 
leadership in the area of human 
relations. 

Perhaps nothing is more 
complex than the vital area of 
human relations; and the more 
one works with the problems of 
people in relation to one another, 
the more one realizes how very 
inadequate he is in solving those 
problems. The approach of the 
National Council has been, in 
the past, and must of necessity 
continue to be, an intelligent but 
a sometimes faltering one, for 
our knowledge of the human 
mind is only rudimentary and in 
a hundred years may appear to 
be remarkable only for its blindness. But to falter is no sin. With 
the ideas at our disposal and the knowledge of the times we must 
inch our way forward. We can only do our best and may find com- 
fort in the fact that all of us are at least a little lower than the 
angels. 

We are in a unique position to serve and to lead, for our prob- 
lems with domestic relations and with youth are problems of stresses 
and strains which are symptoms of a larger and unexplained malady 
of the times. It is no easy task, during the rush and press of daily 
decisions, to keep the mind focused on the larger and long-range 
goal of seeking overall answers. But we must try. For example, 
much legislation needs changing in the light of the experience of 
the juvenile courts throughout the land. It is we, gaining first- 
hand experience with juvenile and family problems from day to 
day, who have a splendid opportunity to strive to have corrective 
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legislation enacted in the light of our knowledge. Yet we must bear 
in mind that no single bit of legislation, no court, no social agency, 
no one group of institutions or people has the complete answer to 
these problems. Each in its own way and with its particular point 
of view strives to deal as best it can with domestic and youth prob- 
lems, but the “over” view, embracing concepts and solutions of 
many fields, must be constantly kept in mind. 

The compelling task before us, as with everyone, is to find a 
better life and to help build a better world. A great jurist must 
have perspective and a certain methodology; above all, he must 
dedicate his life to what is true, to what is just, and to what is 
beautiful. I sincerely believe that the National Council is of great 
benefit in helping us to fulfill our task, and to accomplish our goal. 
By knowing each other, by exchanging our ideas we gain so much 
from the inspirational leadership of other judges and they enrich 
our own lives. 

Again, let me express my deep appreciation for the confidence 
which you have placed in me. In the course of the coming year I 
shall endeavor to keep in touch with all of you throughout the coun- 
try. All requests for information, all suggestions, all old or new 
problems will be given immediate and careful attention and consid- 
eration in the hope that we may move together in a unified way 
toward our common goal. 


Philip B. Gilliam 


* = * * 


“Thank You-All” 


By WILLIAM B. McKESSON, Judge 
Superior Court of Los Angeles County 
Los Angeles, California 


“Thank you-all” were the words that kept reverberating 
through my mind as I winged my way westward from New Orleans 
on April 23. I had just had the opportunity of attending my first 
conference of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. What 
a thrilling and satisfactory experience! As a very humble worker in 
the field of juvenile protection and youth service, I am deeply grate- 
ful to the fine men and women in the juvenile courts of America 
who had the vision, stamina, and industry sixteeen years ago to 
organize the National Council and to those who have kept it going 
until the present time. Future generations of young Americans 
will never know how deeply they are indebted to the judges who 
have given unselfishly of their time, talents, and energy in perfect- 
ing and strengthening juvenile court services. 

Thanks to Judge Chris Barnette, the president of the National 
Council, for his amiable and diplomatic conduct of the business 
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meetings. With a mastery born only of experience, he kept us on 
schedule without becoming dictatorial or curt. 

Thanks to Judge Leo B. Blessing, Juvenile Court of New 
Orleans, and his delightful wife, for the thoughtfulness in arrang- 
ing the details of the convention ; the trip to Baton Rouge; the social 
affairs; and the many personal courtesies they showered on every- 
one. As secretary of the National Council he did a yeoman’s job 
and deserves the thanks of all the members. 


Adventurous Addresses 


Thank you, Judge Philip B. Gilliam of the Juvenile Court of 
Denver, Colorado. Your inspiring, human, and entertaining speech 
at the opening session on the intriguing subject, “What’s Wrong 
with People,” was a gem. This man, who sits in the juvenile court 
which gained international prominence under Judge Ben B, Lind- 
sey, demonstrated an understanding heart, a keen humor, and a 
wealth of experience. It was a rare opportunity to hear his mes- 
sage. 

Thank you, Judge George W. Smyth of the Children’s Court 
of Westchester County, New York. This seasoned veteran, who, 
in addition to his outstanding contribution through his judicial 
duties, also serves as president of the National Probation and Pa- 
role Association, again thrilled me with his speech, “‘ The Children’s 
Century—1853-1953.” Judge Smyth put together an informative 
compilation of statistical information and dressed it up with a 
polished perfection that will supply all juvenile court judges with a 
“source book” they can use on many occasions. 

Thank you, Judge Libby E. Sachar of the Juvenile and Domes- 
tic Relations Court of Elizabeth, New Jersey. You had an unpleas- 
ant assignment under the subject, ““New Approaches to an Old Prob- 
lem” during which you attempted to explain an order issued by the 
Chief Justice of the New Jersey Supreme Court with reference to 
the establishment of advisory councils of citizens. I am deeply 
grateful to Judge Sachar for her willingness to accept so graciously 
my stumbling criticism of the plan she so ably explained. 

Perhaps it was because I had not attended an annual confer- 
ence before that I felt impelled to voice my views so emphatically. 
The generous acceptance and friendly courtesies extended to me 
throughout the conference after this brash - perhaps soporific - per- 
formance on the opening day is what really made me realize what 
high-minded and charitable persons were in attendance. 


Stimulating Sentiments 


“The Challenge of Broken Pieces” by the Rev. J. Ernest Somer- 
ville, pastor of the Central Park Presbyterian Church of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, left me speechless. That beautiful Scotch accent 
emphasized the sincerity of one of the most beautiful presentations 
it has ever been my pleasure to hear. You could just feel the entire 
audience stimulated by the challenge of his words. 
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It would be very hard to name everybody on the program who 
deserves my thanks. Each of the participants made me glad that I 
had made the long trip from Los Angeles to hear his contributions. 
That panel in the law school at L. S. U. intrigued me. I shall 
always remember the Will Rogers-like presentation of Judge Walter 
S. Criswell of Jacksonville, Florida, who represented the courts on 
that panel. His dramatic description of the little four-year-old 
child who crawled on the judge’s lap and put her arms around his 
neck when he tried to manifest stern judicial dignity and quietly 
disarmed him with the question, “Aren’t you my grandpa?” will 
long be remembered with heartfelt thanks. 

The opportunity of meeting and getting to know Judge An- 
nette Tipton from Elizabethton, Tennessee, delighted me. She is a 
judge of the juvenile court who does a job singlehanded, being her 
clerk, bailiff, probation officer, psychologist, and welfare worker 
all rolled into one. As the judge of the largest juvenile court in the 
world, it was a great experience for me to meet one who so capa- 
bly fills all the functions performed by the five hundred people in 
my court. Thank you, Annette, for opening my eyes to the great 
opportunities juvenile court work can give to a person who really 
has his “heart in the work.” 

Naturally I am very thankful for the opportunity to serve as 
a member of the executive committee of the National Council for 
coming year. My thanks in that regard are sharpened because you 
are meeting in Colorado Springs in 1954, and that’s the town where 
I lived as a juvenile. I am not sure whether or not the court records 
there will disclose my youthful conduct, but I hope that Judge 
Simons will refuse to let any members of the National Council pry 
into his files. The chances are that the years of my youth were so 
long ago that the paper upon which the records would have been 
written has probably crumbled and disintegrated with age. If so, 
that’s another one of the things I have to be thankful for. 


=. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


The last session of the West Virginia Legislature revised that 
section of the Juvenile Court Code having to do with the power of 
the juvenile court in the disposition of neglect cases. 

There were four possible dispositions in neglect cases author- 
ized by the law as it has existed for several years. The first three 
empowered the court to commit the child to a State or county 
governmental agency or to a private child caring agency or to place 
the child in his own home under the supervision of a county govern- 
mental agency. 

The fourth possible disposition that the court could make was 
to appoint a suitable relative as guardian of the person of the child 
as distinguished from the legal guardian. The Legislature has now 
broadened the fourth power of the court to permit it to commit 
a child to any suitable person. 
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More About the Punishing Parents 
Controversy 


By DUDLEY F. SICHER, Justice 
Domestic Relations Court of the City of New York 


Mingled feelings are stirred by Judge Leo J. Yehle’s article 
published in the September 1952 Youth Service News under the 
caption “Judge Urges Prosecution of ‘Delinquent’ Parents... 
Present Law Adequate” and reprinted in the October 1952 Juvenile 
Court Judges Journal under the caption “Delinquent Parents .. . 
Prosecution Urged.” 

On the one hand, I recognize that Judge Yehle has discussed a 
highly controversial subject with characteristic competence, fair- 
ness and moderation, and that 
those respective editorial cap- 
tions overdescribe his actually 
very limited advocacy of the 
criminal prosecution of parents. 
(See chapter 21, “The Parent 
as Culprit and Scapegoat,” in 
Albert Deutsch’s “Our Rejected 
Children,” and Judge Paul W. 
Alexander’s March 1948 Fed- 
eral Probation article, “What’s 
This About Punishing Par- 
ents?’’) 

In the light of long and 
fruitful association with Judge 
Yehle, talks and correspondence 
with him about this specific 
topic and several passages in 
his article, know he is mindful of the potential hazards in a 
“punishing parents” program, is circumspect against its indis- 
criminate use, and, like Westchester County Children’s Court 
Judge George W. Smyth, another able, experienced and esteemed 
colleague, Judge Yehle resorts to Children’s Court Act §6, subd. 4 
in connection with New York Penal Law, 8494 seldom only and 
always with due regard for the restricting principle that: “The 
provisions of the law should not be invoked for purposes of blind 
punishment. We are conducting a children’s court. Our jurisdic- 
tion over adults is merely incidental to the work we do with chil- 
dren. The criminal courts are the appropriate tribunals for the 
prosecution of adults guilty of heinous crimes against children. 
We are concerned in the use of the criminal law merely as an 
aid in salvaging the delinquent and protecting the neglected, 
and in prescribing such penalties as may be reasonable or neces- 
sary to right wrongs committed and to secure compliance on the 
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part of recalcitrant parents with the general objectives of our 
sociolegal services.” (Quoted from Judge George W. Smyth’s 
October 21, 1948 address at the Forty-Ninth Annual Meeting of 
the New York State Conference on Social Work.) 


Jurisdiction In Adult Cases 


I recognize also that jurisdiction to prosecute adults for con- 
tributing to the delinquency or neglect of minors has been con- 
ferred by statute on children’s courts in many States and that the 
consensus doubtless accords with the following view of Judge Paul 
W. Alexander, Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court, Lucas 
County, Toledo, Ohio (a nationally acclaimed leader, whom I deeply 
respect): “Because these contributing cases center about the 
relationship between child and parent, they can be handled more 
intelligently and constructively not in ordinary criminal courts 
but in socialized courts such as family and children’s or juvenile 
courts . . . and especially in the court that handles the child’s 
case.” (Page 5, “What’s This About Punishing Parents?” supra.) 
Incidentally, however, unlike almost all children’s courts, Judge 
Alexander’s court is one of general jurisdiction and is equipped 
with appropriate implementation, including the adult’s right to a 
jury trial of a criminal prosecution for contributing to delinquency 
or neglect; also, in Toledo, Ohio, there is not the nearly complete 
separation of civil and criminal courts existing in the City of 
New York (see Bowman v. Cruz, 188 N. Y. Misc. at 829, 831, 
840-1). 

On the other hand, I apprehend any encouragement for a 
recrudescence of what seems to me the periodic popular fallacy 


that delinquency can be cured, or even curbed, by criminally prose- 
cuting parents. 


Cases In Point 


Humann v. Rivera (272 N. Y. App. Div. 351, at 357) is 
cogently cited by Judge Yehle as a strong caveat that “care should 
be exercised by the court in the trial” of an adult prosecution for 
contributing to delinquency. The children’s court conviction and 
one-year jail sentence of appellant Genevieve Rivera, the accused 
mother, was unanimously reversed by the Appellate Division for 
failure of the children’s court judge to accord to the defendant the 
constitutional safeguards of criminal law procedure. Meanwhile, 
however, the original children’s court action had initiated a then 
program, fortunately abandoned since such reversal, of the Police 
Department of the City of New York to activate Section 494 of the 
Penal Law (entitled “Punishment of parents, guardians or other 
persons for contributing to the delinquency and offenses of chil- 
dren”) and to stage such prosecutions in the Children’s Court 
Division of Domestic Relations Court of the City of New York 
(see Matter of Bowman v. Cruz, supra, 188 N. Y. Misc. at 827-8 
and 831-2). So, that conviction and jail sentence made the head- 
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lines and evoked many clashing expressions of approval and con- 
demnation; the overwhelming weight of the best-considered 
opinions being adverse. 

In Matter of Citrin v. Belcastro (196 N. Y. Misc. 272; 91 N. 
Y. S. 2d 275) I had occasion to collate detailed evidence of the 
concern of child care experts over any reliance on criminal prose- 
cution of parents as a measure for combating juvenile delinquency. 
Space limitations permit only the following excerpts; for fuller 
particulars any interested reader is referred to that opinion and 
especially to the whole of Judge Alexander’s aforementioned 
article (which will be here quoted only in part), a brilliant, factual 
analysis of his experience under the most favorable conditions of 
newspaper and radio co-operation. 

“Now it happens that we in Toledo’s juvenile court have been 
doing the very thing advocated, have been punishing parents with 
ever-increasing assiduity, for more than 10 years. When the 
controversy waxed we were asked by one of our colleagues on the 
New York City Children’s Court bench, who happened to know of 
our experience, if we could throw some light on the subject. 
Accordingly, we got out our records for the 10-year period, 1937 
through 1946, and endeavored to make an analytical, critical, 
statistical study of our ‘contributing’ cases, and particularly to 
make a pragmatic examination of the efficacy of punishing par- 
ents. So far as we can learn this is the first time such a study 
has been attempted.* * * 


Arguments For Punishment 


“1. Punishment as a method of curbing or ‘stamping out’ 
juvenile delinquency. For the first 7 years of our study, we pun- 
ished parents more and more, and kept having more and more 
juvenile delinquency. Then during the last 3 years, while the 
punishment curve rose still more sharply, the delinquency curve 
started down and has continued steadily downward. Can there be 
a correlation between the recent increase in punishment and the 
decline in delinquency? Did the delinquency rate finally go down 
because more and more parents were being punished? It seems 
significant that in a great many other communities where parents 
have not been punished or at most punished only sporadically, a 
corresponding contemporaneous decline in delinquency has been 
experienced. Consequently it is difficult to find any correlation 
between the two phenomena. In other words, we find no evidence 
that punishing parents has any effect whatsoever upon the curbing 
of juvenile delinquency. 


“2. Punishment as a method of deterring other contributors. 
Most of the rather severe sentences we meted out have made the 
newspaper headlines. Many were reported over the radio. Despite 
this wide publicity, the number of contributing parents has steadily 
increased, and is continuing to rise. Undoubtedly much of this 
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is due to increasing alertness and aggressiveness on the part of 
public authorities . . . school, police, prosecutor, and child welfare 
and court workers. But we certainly find no evidence that our 
practice has deterred other parents from contribution. * * * 


“4. Punishment as a method of protecting society. The type 
of offense committed by contributing parents is never an imme- 
diate or direct threat to the general security. These parents are 
hardly a menace to society. They are a menace to their own chil- 
dren. They do not have to be taken out of circulation for the 
protection of other children or adults (with negligible exceptions). 
Therefore it has not been necessary to punish these parents in 
order to protect society. 


Vengeance Or Control 


“5. Punishment as a method of avenging society. This, too, 
is something not susceptible of mathematical measurement. But 
we have no doubt that the punishment of many of our delinquent 
parents has served in some measure to satisfy the blood-lust, the 
punitive-vindictive appetite of self-righteous nondelinquent par- 
ents, irritated, aggravated public authorities, and a substantial 
portion of the general public. (Emphasis supplied). 


“6. Punishment as a method of control. Punishment as a 
method of control of that great bulk of delinquent parents whose 
contributing consists mainly of acts of omission . . . failure to 
teach, train and supervise the child from the cradle on up... 
is so impracticable as to be worthless, and it appears quite useless 
to attempt it. * * * 

“Conclusion: In fine, we might say our study seems to show 
that to punish parents who contribute to the delinquency or neglect 
of their children accomplishes very few, if any, of the things 
claimed for it, except revenge; that in some cases where the parent 
is refractory and resists the casework approach, a certain amount 
of actual punishment may bring about co-operation; that in 
selected cases, where other methods have failed, prosecution and 
the threat of punishment, without actual punishment, are rather 
effective. 

“But punishing parents is no panacea.” 


_ The following are a few other quotations of experts’ expres- 
sions to the effect that insofar as delinquency or neglect derives 
from poor parent-child relations, punishing the inadequate parent 


by imprisonment or fine is less apt to repair the disruption than to 
aggravate it. 


Children’s Bureau Concern 


“We, in the Children’s Bureau, have been much concerned 
about the way in which the idea that parents of children who come 
into court must be punished appears to be gaining ground through- 
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out the country. Apparently no distinction is made between situa- 
tions in which parents by deliberate and overt acts have con- 
tributed to the delinquency of their children and parents who have 
neglected to give their children guidance by reason of their own 
handicaps and limitations, to say nothing of situations in which 
the cause of misbehavior is beyond the control of the parents, as, 
for example, cases of mental illness. 

“Such an attitude is contrary to the principle on which the 
juvenile or children’s court was established, namely, that of seek- 
ing to help and save the child through looking behind the delinquent 
act in order to understand its cause and what is necessary to over- 
come it and meet the child’s needs. In many instances we help the 
child only as we bring help to those responsible for him.” (Quoted 
from an April 8, 1947 letter of Dr. Katherine F. Lenroot, then 
chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C.) 

“Parents need reassurance and strengthening, rather than 
criticism * * * A radical reorientation in public discussion of 
parent-child problems is needed * * * Our entire approach to par- 
ents should be one of interest and help, rather than of blame.” 
(Quoted from a report of its executive director, Herschel Alt, for 
the Child Guidance Institute of the Jewish Board of Guardians.) 


Police Persistence 


“Police persist in promoting punishing as a panacea. Philo- 
sophical punitive approaches please plenty of people. Purely 
punitive programs applied to psychopathic personalities have 
proved impracticable in previous practices.” (Quoted from Lima, 
Ohio, Judge Raymond P. Smith’s “Pass the P’s, Please,” May 1947 
Newsette of National Probation Association.) 

“I am weary of the old slogan in regard to juvenile delin- 
quents: ‘It is really the parents who are to blame. They should be 
punished.’ Are not these unhappy parents already sufficiently 
punished? They have spent miserable years with themselves and 
with each other. They are tormented with feelings of guilt and 
bitterness as they see their misery engulfing their children. It is 
not our task to punish but to help.” (Italics in the original ; quoted 
from “Family Dissensions as a Factor in Delinquency,” Irene 
Kawin, deputy chief probation officer, Cook County, Chicago; i946 
Year Book of the National Probation Association, page 76.) 

On January 11, 1949 now New York Supreme Court Justice 
Maximilian Moss, then a leading member, and afterwards presi- 
dent, of the Board of Education of the City of New York, vigor- 
ously took the negative in a public forum debate with Kings’ 
County District Attorney Miles F. McDonald on the topic, “Should 
More Rigid Laws be Enacted to Impose Responsibility upon 
Parents for such Failure of Control Over the Acts of Minors under 
Eighteen that Foster Crime,” Mr. Moss declaring: “Putting par- 
ents in jail would punish the child and the rest of the family * * * 
The delinquency of children is a disease of society and the respon- 
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sibility of the whole community * * * The cries for punishment 
are a futile gesture of those who are looking for an easy way 
out * * * Parents of delinquent children need help, not jails, fines 
or threats and punishment.” 


Board Of Education 


And a May 1948 Board of Education of the City of New 
York report, “The Prosecution of School Non-Attendants,” states: 
“The study has shed some light upon the value of the strictly 
authoritarian approach which is interpreted here as a levying of 
a fine upon the parent. It suggests that fining a parent for the 
nonattendance of his child is no guarantee that there will be an 
amelioration in the original situation which led to the court action. 
Also there is evidence that fewer children whose parents were 
fined improved their social adjustments and their school achieve- 
ment after court action than was noted with children whose cases 
were closed with other types of dispositions. 

“Improvement in school attendance after court action was 
less marked than in the case of children whose parents were not 
fined. In addition to this, a larger proportion of children whose 
parents were fined in the first case were back in court a second 
time in the school year.” 

If a parent’s inadequacy is such as to call for his imprison- 
ment, the home is hardly likely to be a better place for the child 
after the convict’s return there; such a child, whether or not 
himself already delinquent, is a neglected child, and the above 
described objective of using criminal prosecution of the parent 
merely as a therapeutic threat might be better achieved without 
recourse to criminal procedure and consistently with the basic 
children’s court philosophy of diagnosis and treatment; for ex- 
ample, under such a provision as Section 61, subd. 8 of the 
Domestic Relations Court Act of the City of New York. That 
enactment empowers the children’s court in a neglect proceeding 
at any time after the adjudication while the court has the child 
and parent under its jurisdiction to “make such reasonable order 
with respect to the conduct or behavior of a respondent in such 
proceeding as to the court may seem proper and necessary to pre- 
vent the continuance of such neglect.” Violation of any such 
order—for example, the direction to a chronic alcoholic father to 
remain away from the home or to a mother to break off with her 
paramour—may be handled as a contempt of court (under Dom. 
Rel. Ct. Act, 857) ; and there appear to be analogous provisions in 
=a Court Act of the State of New York, §6, subd. 2-c and 
subd. 6. 


Trial Judge 


That procedure also avoids the serious question whether a 
corollary criminal prosecution for contributing to delinquency or 
neglect may properly be tried by the same judge as conducted the 
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antecedent delinquency or neglect civil proceeding . It has been 
persuasively argued that the criminal prosecution must be predi- 
cated on a wholly separate record and governed by strict criminal 
law procedure, and that it is humanly impossible for the judge who 
conducted the prior delinquency or neglect civil proceeding to cast 
out from his mind the evidence and impressions thereof in his 
disposition of the criminal prosecution. 

That problem is recognized by Judge Yehle and handled by his 
trying the civil and criminal proceedings simultaneously, upon 
consent of parties and counsel, 

In the absence of such consent the objection appears valid, 
especially wherever the criminal prosecution was initiated by the 
judge who tried the antecedent delinquent or neglected child civil 
proceeding (cf. People v. Richards, 271 App. Div. 1047; People v. 
Haas, 105 App. Div. 119; People v. Dorman, 180 Misc. 160) 
“However upright the judge and however free from the slightest 
inclination but to do justice, there is peril of his unconscious bias 
or prejudice, or lest any former opinion formed ex parte may still 
linger to affect unconsciously his present judgment, or lest he may 
be moved or swayed unconsciously by his knowledge of the facts 
which may not be revealed or stated at the trial, or cannot under 
the rules of evidence. No effort of the will can shut out memory; 
there is no art of forgetting. We cannot be certain that the human 
mind will deliberate and determine unaffected by that which it 
knows, but which it should forget in that process.” (People v. 
Haas, supra, 105 App. Div. at 122.) 


Parental Inadequacy 


Of course, it is indisputable that parental inadequacy consti- 
tutes a major cause of juvenile delinquency. But I am frankly 
skeptical of the efficacy of any form of criminal prosecution as a 
remedy, and deeply feel that in any event a children’s court judge 
should invoke such measure sparingly, if at all, and leave to the 
criminal court the essentially different function of criminal prose- 
cution (cf. Bowman v. Cruz, supra, 188 Misc. 826 at 838-841). 
Advocacy of jailing or fining parents by the Children’s Court 
prompts the kind of ill-conceived measure recently proposed in the 
City of New York—a so-called “Anti-Vandalism” bill which pro- 
vided that a parent who fails to exercise reasonable diligence to 
prevent his child from willfully destroying any city property might 
be fined up to $25 by the children’s court. Fortunately, that bill 
failed of passage, largely because of the opposition of fourteen 
of the eighteen justices of the Domestic Relations Court of the 
City of New York, communicated to the Board of Estimate by 
Presiding Justice John Warren Hill in a clear, succinct memoran- 
dum which recited, inter alia: 

“The duty by law of the children’s court is to treat, rehabili- 
tate, and not punish the child. Treatment of the child requires 
parental sympathy and co-operation. Punishment of parents cre- 
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ates and widens a breach between parent and child, thus impeding 
treatment, and renders work with the parent all but impossible. 


Poor Parent-Child Relations 


“Many of the children brought before our court come from 
homes in which there are poor parent-child relationships. The 
fining or imprisonment of such parents would only further under- 
mine the all too tenuous parent-child relationship, which our court 
seeks to strengthen. 


“*Punishing parents,’ as a plan for preventing delinquency, 
has been tried in many communities and in our school part to 
overcome delinquency. Considered opinion is that this plan has 
never been successful. 

“Many of the children brought before our court come not 
only from homes that are poor, but from homes that have been 
broken by the death, chronic illness or the desertion of one parent, 
usually the father. It is unrealistic and unsound to expect the 
burdened parents of these children to be with them in the parks or 
in the streets, and the proposed law would only serve as a deterrent 
from permitting children to use the parks and recreation facilities 
that they desperately need.” 


Editorial Comment 


Surprisingly, the New York Times on January 31, 1953 
lamented the defeat of the proposed measure in an editorial which 
querulously commented that “those who oppose this bill and those 
who lobbied against it now have the responsibility to prove that 
they have a better way to reduce vandalism.” That viewpoint 
doubtless pleased many readers. (See Judge Alexander’s com- 
ment, supra, on “punishment as a method of avenging society.’’) 
But it misassumed that the proposal was a novelty which should 
have been tried out as such, and disregarded the mass of considered 
opinion that the “punishing parents” plan has been found useless 
or worse. So, it is fatuous to have hoped, and urged, that the 
imposition of $25 fines would remove the root causes of the 
destruction of many thousands of dollars of public property by 
maladjusted children—a belief as unrealistic as treating an 
intestinal cancer with massage or poultices. For a fundamental, 
perhaps millennial, approach to the deep-seated causes of juvenile 
delinquency, the writer of that editorial, and others like-minded, 
might well ponder on these concluding sentences of Albert 
Deutsch’s “Our Rejected Children” : 

“If we are brave enough to cope with fundamentals, we must 
face our world squarely, evaluate it calmly and set about resolutely 
to eliminate the polluted wellsprings that poison large numbers of 
our children. We must think in terms of a better society, of 
replacing crime-breeding slums with low-rent housing fit for our 
future citizens to grow up in, of abolishing that social disease we 
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call poverty, of creating more meaningful social values and moral 
goals than the shoddy ones that possess so many of us in everyday 
life, of eliminating the racial and religious discriminations that 
produce antisocial tensions and resentments, of building community 
interests in terms of the society of the child as well as the society 
of the adult. It involves a large scale operation for developing 
social health; we have not flinched at harder tasks in the quest for 
material wealth.” 


‘ ~ correspondence on this subject, LEO J. YEHLE remarks 
urther: 

In regard to the article written by me and published in the 
September 1952 issue of the Youth Service News, I wish to state 
that the headline and the first two paragraphs of this article were 
not written by me. Those were written by somebody who edited 
the Youth Service News article. In addition to that, I might add 
that my entire article was not published. 

Since I have talked with not only you but also Judge Alexander 
of Toledo and Judge Smyth of Westchester, I do not feel that 
there is a great deal of variance in our philosophies in regard to 
this matter. 


Judicial Agreement 


I am fully in accord with Judge Smyth in regard to the situa- 
tion, which is quoted on the second page of your paper, to wit: 

“We are concerned in the use of the criminal law merely as an 
aid in salvaging the delinquent and protecting the neglected and 
in prescribing such penalties as may be reasonable or necessary to 
right wrongs committed and to secure compliance on the part of 
recalcitrant parents with the general objectives of our sociolegal 
services.” 

I also agree with Judge Alexander’s statement that proceedings 
pertaining to contributing to delinquency and neglect can best be 
handled by our courts rather than criminal courts, as quoted by 
you on page 2 of your paper, wherein he states: 

“Because these contributing cases center about the relation- 
ship between child and parent, they can be handled more intel- 
ligently and constructively not in ordinary criminal courts but in 
socialized courts such as family and childrens’ or juvenile courts 
and especially in the court that handles the child’s case.” 

I also concur with the statement contained in the first para- 
graph of page 9 wherein it is stated “That in selected cases, where 
court methods have failed, prosecution and the threat of punish- 
ment, without actual punishment, are rather effective.” 


Procedure No Panacea 


As stated in my paper, I do not feel that this procedure is a 
panacea for the correction or prevention of delinquency. As a 
matter of fact, as I pointed out in my paper, in most instances 
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where we have used such procedure, it has been in cases against 
parents for contributing to neglect. Even in those instances the 
prosecution of such cases has been very small as compared with 
the total number of delinquency and neglect cases handled. Then, 
too, I think some people have the impression that when such pro- 
cedure is used it necessarily follows that the parents or adults 
involved must be sent to jail. I might add that even in the few 
cases where we have used this procedure, the number of commit- 
ments of adults has been negligible. 

In summarizing my attitude in regard to the matter, I might 
state that in my opinion, the present law is adequate; that it can be 
used as an effective means of obtaining the co-operation of the 
parents or adults involved; that it should be used sparingly and 
only in necessary instances; and that even though it is used, that 
does not necessarily mean that the adult involved must be com- 
mitted to the penitentiary. 

I recall that you stated the police were inclined to attempt to 
use this procedure as a cure-all and in that regard I might state 
that the court should absolutely control the intake with reference 
to this type of procedure. We, too, have had some difficulty in 
that regard but it did not come from the police but rather from 
attorneys who had matrimonial actions pending in the Supreme 
Court and who attempted to use this procedure by instituting pro- 
ceedings against one or the other spouse for contributing to the 
neglect of a child and thus using the adjudication in our court in 
the matrimonial actions to gain advantage for their clients. 

I note what you state in your paper on page 10 with reference 
to proceeding against parents by way of an order of contempt of 
court. This indicates to me that you do feel that there are some 
instances in which action should be taken against unco-operative 
adults. I do not feel, however, that this procedure is as effective 
as the one we follow because there are some instances in which you 
might desire to reach an adult other than a parent and in addition 
to that, by charging the adult with violation of Section 494 of the 
Penal Law he can be placed on probation which insures his con- 
tinued co-operation without the necessity of repeatedly returning 


him to court for contempt in failure to comply with the order of 
the court. 


* * * * 


HARRY L. EASTMAN, Juvenile Court of Cuyahoga County, 
Cleveland, Ohio, presided at two meetings during the 1953 confer- 
ences of the National Probation and Parole Association and the 
National Conference of Social Work. 


His court was host to many delegates and visitors to both 
conventions who were interested in learning about facilities and 
procedures as exemplified there. 


if 
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Aunt Ellen 


By W. S. CRISWELL, Judge 
Juvenile Court of Duval County 
Jacksonville, Florida 


One day, quite a few years ago, there was a lull in the busy 
and dizzy business of the Juvenile Court. During this lull, there 
came before this honorable and harassed body, a certain woman of 
color, to-wit, Aunt Ellen by name. 

She smiled warmly and rather toothlessly, and gave the Court 
an old-fashioned curtsey that seemed rather strange and old-timey. 

Under her arm she had a . , 
large-sized paper sack. From 
the puckered open end there pro- 
truded the head of a chicken. 
The chicken darted its head from 
side to side, its eyes blinking and 
bewildered in this strange set- 
ting. The Court’s eyes also 
blinked somewhat until he ob- 
served that the latter end of the 
chicken was safely and securely 
ensconced in the blind end of the 
bag. 

“Good morning, Jurge, your 
Honor,” she said, smiling and 
bobbing. 

“Whur’s my ‘Li’l white 
chile?’ ” Aunt Ellen then inquir- 
ed, looking around. 

Just then, the ‘Li’l white 
chile’ came in. She was not so little. Her childhood was rapidly 
advancing toward middle age. She had bright, kind eyes and her 
hair was red. She had a growing and guiding hand with children 
—and their parents. 

“TI brought this here pullet for you, Honey,” said Aunt Ellen, 
presenting the chicken to the ‘Li’] white chile,’ who took it firmly 
but gingerly, leaving the head exposed but the body and extremities 
still safely in the bag. 

“Thank you, Aunt Ellen,” said the ‘Li’] white chile.’ 


The smile that passed between those two females of different 
color was wonderful to behold. And it betokened a beautiful rela- 
tionship—of affection, mutual respect and understanding. 

But other matters clamoring for the attention of the Court 
came up. And Aunt Ellen and the ‘Li’] white chile’ and the soon- 
to-be-sacrificed fowl were gently propelled out of the judicial 
presence. 
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The Least of These 


Aunt Ellen was a familiar figure around our court. She came 
to help, and give, and not to ask for herself. She was an artful 
beggar—for others. I never heard of her asking for anything for 
herself. She never refused to accept and do her best for anyone 
who sought her help. 

On a certain rather chilly night, some one rather thoughtlessly 
left a freshly born baby on a park bench, wrapped up in a news- 
paper. Some passer-by heard it whimper and called the police. 
The police came. The only one they could think of who would take 
it was Aunt Ellen. 

So she took it, bathed it, wrapped it in swaddling clothes—such 
as she had—warmed it and loved it back to life and cared for it 
until we could find a home for it. There was no agency, public or 
private, be it said to our shame, that could or would do this simple 
but terribly immediate and necessary thing for this child. At 
another time, some one left another baby, this one a little better 
clothed, on the front porch of the County Hospital. This one was 
crippled—paralyzed from the waist down. 

No one could find whose child it was. There was no one then 
to take care of a crippled child, particularly an unknown crippled 
colored child. That is, no one but Aunt Ellen. She took him and 
bathed him and fed him and rubbed him with a certain magic oint- 
ment, the secret of which she sedulously guarded. She also prayed 
over him as she rubbed. She had great faith in “Doctor Jesus.” 

One time the “Little Judge” as she called Probation Officer Jim 
Lanier, called at her humble establishment to see how things were. 
“Little Judge,” to his everlasting credit and glory, had a way of 
slipping around to see about children in need or trouble. 

He found little Sam, for so he had been named, now about 3 
years old, buried up to his waist in the warm sand in Aunt Ellen’s 
back yard, where he was swaying back and forth and singing 
happily. 

“What do you mean burying Sam alive like this?” questioned 
the “Little Judge” with pseudo severity. 

“Oh, I jist put him out there like that so he could ’sorb some 
of the ‘magitism’ out of the yearth,” said Aunt Ellen. “Mebbe it 
will teach them little laigs to stand up straight. En I digs him out 
in a little while, or whenever he gets fretful.” 


The Halt Made Hale 


After all, the regular doctors do “immobilize” limbs by put- 
ting them in casts. And there is ‘magitism’ flowing around in the 
‘yearth’ and other places that we do not know too much about. 

About a year later, Aunt Ellen watched for another lull in the 
Court doings and when it came, eased in with Sam. He was stand- 
ing sturdily on his formerly inutile ‘laigs.’ And he was big-eyed 
and he had been shined and polished and all dressed up for the 
occasion. 


“Won’t you sing for the Judge?” said the “Little Judge.” 


4 
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He sang “Jesus Loves Me.” 

“How about the “Lord’s Prayer” and the psalm about the shep- 
herd and the little lambs?” suggested the ‘Li’] white chile.’ I was 
never sure just where the “Lord’s Prayer” ended and the “Lord is 
my Shepherd” began. But he reeled them off with a most pious and 
unctuous expression. It was edifying, albeit slightly garbled. 
Aunt Ellen stood beaming in the background. 

I don’t know what cured Sam’s “laig.” Loving-kindness had 
something to do with it. Maybe the oil and the “magitism’ helped. 
Maybe the Good Shepherd, Dr. Jesus, helped. 

All I know is that whereas he was crippled, he now stood before 
me sound and whole. We found a home for him. 

So Ellen went her way of cheerful faith, living as best she 
could from day to day, receiving and caring for all who came her 
way or were sent—the hopeless, the helpless, the rejected and out- 
cast. 

Her menagerie of misery overflowed her modest cottage. For 
some of the overflow she had to use some rather oversized chicken 
coops in her back yard. 


The Aged And Infirm 


One coop was occupied by an old feeble helpless man whose 
condition was particularly loathsome. He had what Aunt Ellen 
quaintly called “slipelus.” She bathed him and fed him and made 
him as comfortable as she could. 

In another coop was a man who was “sick in his head.” But 
not crazy enough to be sent to the asylum. Possibly “senile but 
not pyschotic,” one might say if one cared to say it. He was nota 
hospital case, not an asylum case—he was an Aunt Ellen case. He 
seemed to have a nudist complex. At least he was averse to wear- 
ing clothes, which made the situation quite scandalous and a per- 
plexing problem to Aunt Ellen. 

Then there was another old derelict without friends who was 
terribly swollen and bloated. “Water Dropsy,” Aunt Ellen diag- 
nosed it. She thought he “ort to be ‘dreened’” but there was no 
one to ‘dreen’ him. He was a chronic and not admissible to a 
hospital. So in the natural course of things he swelled up to the 
bursting point, bursted, but died in the process. 

There was a ‘burst’ of indignation, an outcry and a demand 
for an inquest over the poor rejected derelict who had died thus 
explosively. The thing must be “looked into.” “Something ought 
to be done about it.” The idea of neglecting these poor unfortunates 
like this old woman did was deplorable. Yes, the “authorities” 
would look into this. 

So Aunt Ellen was haled wonderingly before another Court 
where there was lots of law and no foolishness like chickens in 
sacks and things like that. About all they found out were things 
like I have just related. The Court, or inquest, sort of eased out 
of the situation. Aunt Ellen was not thanked for what she had 
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done. She was admonished for not having done better and ‘warned’ 
not to let things like this happen again. 
There was a rather surreptitious and shamefaced effort to take 


care of some of the worst of the cases from Aunt Ellen’s open-air 
hospice. 


The Court Of Inquest 


I knew the judge who sat in this Court of Inquest. He was 
really a kind-hearted and generous man. As the story unfolded he 
frowned and looked more and more ‘judicial.’ That’s a good way 
to do if you don’t know what else to do. 

But knowing him, I knew he was sick at heart and wished 
there was a hole in the bench that he could fall through. There was 
another Judge, at another Inquest, long ago—of which this trial 
was faintly reminiscent—who ceremonially washed his hands of 
the whole matter. 

And Aunt Ellen went out, troubled and bewildered, with tears 
in her gentle old eyes, to still care for the outcast and rejected as 
best she could. She didn’t know any better, thank God. 

When she died, that was a big funeral. It was a strange gather- 
ing. The “Little Judge” was there, and the ‘Li’] white chile” and 
others who had come to know Aunt Ellen and what she had done. 
And there were many of God’s poor there—the maimed, the feeble, 
and others who had known the kindness of her heart and the minis- 
tration of her gentle hands. 

I have reached the age where I think with more facility and 
frequency of things that are past than of the present and the 
future; and I find myself often thinking of Aunt Ellen. Again, I 
see her in her bandana, her clean, decent, but old-fashioned clothes ; 
her bobbing curtsey and her features that seemed to have been 
chiseled by a master hand from the purest black ebony; the eyes 
with the keen, kindly sort of mystical look in them; the skin smooth 
and satinlike ; and the smile that never lurked far in the background 
of her face. 

The “Little Judge” has gone. The “Li’l white chile’ is still 
here; but her red hair is completely white. Quite a few there are 
who remember Aunt Ellen; but there are more who knew her who 
have joined the “silent caravan.” 

Aunt Ellen liked an old song: “When the Saints come Marching 
Home.” Iam sure she is marching along with them. Because the 
Captain of that Host was the One who said “ inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these, My brethren, ye have done it unto 
Me.” 


* 

The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges has selected 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, for the 1954 meeting. The meeting 
will be held at the famous Broadmoor, “America’s Most Complete 
Resort Hotel,” from July 1 to July 4. These dates were selected so 
that judges might combine a vacation with the National Council 
meetings. 
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A Bicycle Safety Campaign 


By RALPH F. GUNN, Judge 
Municipal Court for Rock County 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


After spending considerable time working out the overall 
community bicycle safety campaign here in the City of Janesville, 
I found several sources of information helpful, and thus to enable 
other communities to gain the 
advantage from our experience, 
I shall set forth the campaign 
as it developed. 

As juvenile judge I called 
together representatives of all 
civic organizations in the first 
instance, from whom I received 
splendid co-operation, along 
with the public and parochial 
school officials. The steps in 
the campaign are as follows: 

(1) A general educational 
safety program in all of the 
schools, through junior high; 

(2) A child-parent pledge 
required from each operator of 
a bicycle. Theory behind this 
being that the time has now 
come for parents to feel their 
responsibility if their youngster 
is to be using a bicycle with the 
tremendous amount of traffic 
traversing our streets and high- 
ways today. 

(3) Inspection of all bicycles by the Police Department 
working with the Janesville Safety Council. Bicycles must comply 
with the bicycle check list on the back of the Safe Bicycling Pledge 
which is signed by both operator and parent and presented to the 
inspector. 

At the conclusion of these three steps, if the bicycle is in good 
working order and passes inspection, and the Safe Bicycling Pledge 
is complete with signature of both operator and parent, the Janes- 
ville Junior Chamber of Commerce will scotch light the bicycle 
free of charge to the owner. 


* * * 
Through the interest of PHILIP B. GILLIAM, the Johnson 


Foundation of Denver, Colorado, has voted a second contribution 
of $250 to the National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc, 


| 
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NEW JERSEY 


Union County Juvenile Court Judge LIBBY E. SACHAR and 
Essex County Juvenile Court Judge HARRY W. LINDEMAN were 
quoted to the United States Senate by Senator Robert C. Hendreck- 
son (R., N. J.) when he proposed the creation of a new Senate com- 
mittee to make a full and complete study of juvenile delinquency on 
a nation-wide basis. 


* * * * 


The Essex County, New Jersey, Board of Freeholders has voted to build a new 
$1,235,000 Juvenile Court and Juvenile Detention Home in Belleville, New Jersey, 
and adopted a resolution providing for the issuance of bonds to finance its construc- 
tion. Ground for the new building will be broken late in August or early in 
ngage The name will be changed from the Parental School to Essex Youth 

ouse. 


The juvenile court and the staff will occupy the entire first floor of the front 
section of the building. The prospect to build the new school follows recommenda- 
tions of surveys that were made by the National Probation and Parole Association 
and the State Department of Institutions and Agencies. Both reports said that a new 
building ought to be located outside the City of Newark where the present building 
is located, but within easy traveling distance. The Belleville site is close to the 
Newark line and provides from six to seven acres for outdoor recreation. 

The new building will have facilities for about one hundred youths as com- 
pared with a housing capacity of fifty in the existing Parental School. 


* * * * 


TALBOT ELLIS, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of 
Jefferson County, Birmingham, Alabama, recently addressed the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers at Oklahoma City, 


Oklahoma, speaking about “Juvenile Protection—Problem and 
Challenge.” 
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The Child In Difficulty With The Law 


By JAMES H. MONTGOMERY, Jr., Judge 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court 
Richmond, Virginia 


If Virginia wants to continue to be known as “The Mother 
of Presidents” rather than become known as the “Mother of 
Delinquents,” we must give some real thought to the youth of our 
State and the strengthening of the family. 

Crime is prevalent in all parts of our country. For each hour 
of the day, there are about 190 major crimes committed throughout 
the United States. Each year 
about 5 percent of our popula- 
tion are arrested for crime, and 
for every one hundred persons 
arrested about 16 are under the 
age of 21. There are approxi- 
mately 10,000 homicides in the 
United States each year as com- 
pared with 300 in England. 

In 1946, Mr. John Edgar 
Hoover stated that in the next 
few years one hundred million 
can look to be victims of crime; 
that the nation pays each year 
in tribute to crime more than 
the cost of all our educational 
institutions; and that during 
the next generation more Amer- 
icans will be murdered than 
were killed in World War II. 

The University of Virginia 
News Letter dated March 15, 
1953, states that Virginia has a 
significantly higher criminal 
rate in all six major categories 
than the United States as a 
whole. It is also considerably 
higher than the rate of the mid- 
dle Atlantic States, which in- 
clude New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The murder rate 
in Virginia is twice that in the United States as a whole, and five 
times greater than that of the middle Atlantic States. 

When we realize that most criminals started their life of crime 
as juvenile delinquents, then it becomes increasingly important to 
have our children trained in the art of being good citizens rather 
than let them develop into criminals. 


f 
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Trying Teen-Agers 


I would like to give you five cases that have been before our 
Court in the last several years, showing reasons for their being 
in difficulty with the law and what we attempted to do for them. 


(1) JOHN—14 years of age, leader of a gang of juvenile 
car thieves ranging down to age 11. They stole 15 cars in Rich- 
mond. John is the older of two children from a good middle-class 
home in the west end of our city; is in high school; has no physical 
handicaps, a normal I. Q.; and has parents who are college- 
educated. 


(2) JACK—17-year-old boy terrorized the north side of our 
city, held up another boy with a gun, scared women and children in 
the nighttime, sometimes by means of a pistol; often used the 
family’s car without permission, with numerous instances of care- 
less and reckless driving, endangering the lives of many people. 
He is the fourth of four children from a moderately wealthy family 
on the north side of our city. He is in high school; has no physical 
handicaps, a slightly below-normal I. Q. His parents are college- 
educated and the other three children are good citizens, well- 
established. 


(3) JIM—14-year-old boy stole about $500.00 from his par- 
ents, neighbors and relatives. While the case was being investi- 
gated, he attempted to rape a 7-year-old girl. He is an only child 
from a poor home in the east end of our city. He is in high school, 
has no physical handicaps and is mentally dull. Parents have prac- 
tically no education and are in financial straits. 

(4) MARY—16-year-old girl from the south side of our city. 
She had an illegitimate baby at 14, ran away to marry at 15, 
refused to live with her husband and was placed in several foster 
homes, and truanted from school. She was brought into court for 
consorting with various men in tourist camps. Her mother 
and father were divorced when she was 11 years of age; father 
remarried but stepmother did not like Mary. Father died when 
she was 13. She is in high school, and is the second of three chil- 
dren. She has no physical handicaps and has a superior I. Q. Her 
parents have a fair education. Until her parents were divorced 
and the father remarried she was a straight “A” student and 
apparently a normal child. 

(5) HARRY—13-year-old boy, stole five bicycles and de- 
stroyed all of them. He is the youngest of three children and is 
cross-eyed with a bad inferiority complex. He is in junior high 
school and has a normal I. Q. His parents reside on the fringe of 
the business district in the center of our city and they have had a 
high school education. 

All of these children have had difficulty with the law but their 
cases are not identical in any respect: They have different family 
background—wealthy to destitute; different environment—par- 
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ents educated, college to fourth grade; different intelligence 
quotients—high to dull; different ages; different parts of the city 


as homesites; different in line of birth—oldest, youngest, in- 
between. 


Background Of Behavior 


I have used these five cases to point out that there is no one 
reason why children come into difficulty with the law. Nearly 
all children violate some law in the normal process of living. 
Other children violate the law because they are emotionally or 
mentally unstable. It is necessary that we in the juvenile court 
know what we are dealing with; and that is why we have to have 
social investigators, psychological and psychiatric tests and other 
means of revealing to us whether this is a normal or an abnormal 
child. It is, therefore, necessary that we know something about 
human behavior. 

Let’s take a look at the child when he first arrives at home. 
Based on our ideas of accepted social behavior, he is a complete 
failure. A very young child has no sense of right or wrong. He is 
completely amoral. If he wants something, he seizes it; and when 
it is denied, he goes into a rage. If the child’s instincts are left 
untutored, they will not motivate him towards good behavior. 
His first dependence is upon the mother, source of food, warmth, 
and security. His first sense of insecurity is when he is delivered 
from a region of warmth and darkness into one of light and cold. 

All of us know that every child is born with emotional needs 
and desires that must be met, Every child has the need to be 
loved, clothed, fed, housed, given recognition; to learn to respect 
the rights of others; to be disciplined and to feel secure in his rela- 
tions with other people. His first social contacts are within the 
family and the family is the channel through which the dictates 
and traditions of society reach him. His sense of security or 
insecurity develops as his needs and desires are met intelligently 
or neglected in the home and later in the community. 

Please do not get the impression that children do not need 
wise correction. I agree with a speaker who recently advocated 
that we return to the family altar where children will learn about 
God at the knee of their parents; that we return to the family play- 
ground where the mother and father will find time to enjoy and 
play with the children in the home, and that we return to the 
family woodshed because a child will do better if he receives a 
pat on the back at certain times and under certain circumstances, 
low enough and hard enough. 

We know that early physical neglect produces ill health and 
poor physique. We now realize that emotional deprivation in the 
child will result in psychological insecurity and future emotional 
maladjustment. 

The need for security and the desire for approval of his actions 
are strong driving forces in the child and can be turned, within 
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the family circle, to good or bad account. In a family where ade- 
quate love, care and guidance are extended, the child gradually 
becomes a social human being, learning self-control and acquiring 
the personality characteristics and habits that lead to well-adjusted 
citizenship. If the community also meets his needs he will become 
a good citizen. It is where the emotional needs and desires are not 
adequately met by the home and community that we find the 
maladjusted human being—the child in difficulty with the law. 


Basic Insecurity 


With this brief summary of human behavior, let us review the 
five cases I mentioned. Though they were all diferrent in many 
respects, they had one common denominator—each child felt in- 
secure because one or more of his needs and desires had not been 
met by the home or community. 


(1) JOHN—Our investigation reflected that this boy lacked 
status in his own home. He had no rights or responsibilities in 
his home, and he was seldom given encouragement for a job well 
done. He wanted to be somebody and to have ego satisfaction. 
He received it from this gang of younger children who told him 
when they stole an automobile, “You are the best car thief in 
Richmond.” We explained this situation to his parents and they 
were intelligent enough and interested enough in the boy to follow 
our suggestion, and apparently, it was correct because he is now 
an officer in the U. S. Armed Forces. 


(2) JACK—Our investigation showed that this boy was un- 
wanted and unloved by his parents. His family had three children, 
the youngest being about 6 years old. Parents were able to party 
each night in the week until mother discovered she was going to 
have another chilid. This prevented her going to parties but did 
not stop the father. I think this boy knew from the day he was 
born that he was not wanted and was not loved. Unfortunately, 
his parents not only didn’t want him, but didn’t want anybody else 
to try to help him. The lack of intelligent love and affection is one 
of the greatest reasons why children violate the law. We were un- 
able to help this boy and he is now in the State penitentiary. 


(3) JIM—This boy had no respect for his parents, the police, 
the school authorities, the court, or for anyone else. He believed 
that he could take and do what he pleased and that no one should 
correct him. He had no respect because no one had ever bothered 
to teach him respect for other individuals and their property. His 
mother lived on the theory that her function was simply to wait 
on him, and to take up for him no matter what he did that was 
wrong. She blamed his delinquencies on the fact that he went 
with bad boys in the neighborhood. She also stated that no school 
teacher had ever understood her child. The trouble with these 
children is that so many of them develop into psychopaths and 
about the only thing a judge can do for such people is to confine 
them in a penal institution. Jim is now in our State Industrial 
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School and will probably spend most of the remainder of his life 
in some penitentiary. 

(4) MARY—This girl is the result of a broken home. It has 
been stated that between 50 and 80 percent of all juvenile de- 
linquents come from broken homes. An article in the Saturday 
Evening Post on divorce concluded as follows: “The effect of 
divorce upon children is, therefore, by many times the worst 
plague which ever struck this country.” And it went on to point 
out that there are now about five million children in divorce homes 
today in America. I think that in some instances divorce is 
justified. There are some people who were not intended to be 
married and the sooner they are separated the better off everyone 
will be. My complaint is that so many people go to a divorce court 
for some picayunish reason and then later regret their hasty 
action, but it is then too late. Another trouble with divorce is 
that so often divorce breeds divorce. When they are married 
and have a spat with their spouses, children raised in divorce 
homes often do as their mother and father did—namely, hire a 
lawyer and secure a divorce. This causes the broken home situa- 
tion to mushroom, and more children to feel the effect of the 
separation. In spite of the efforts of the court and the various 
agencies working with this girl, Mary suffered a mental breakdown 
and is now confined in a mental institution, 

(5) HARRY—This boy lacked security because of a physical 
handicap and rejection by the parents. He had a bad inferiority 
complex. His parents were unable to understand or accept the fact 
that their child had such a deformity. They felt that this was 
God’s punishment for sins they had committed ; and, consequently, 
they were unable to recognize that this child needed their atten- 
tion as much as the other children in the family. 

So often in court we see a 14-year-old boy who thinks that the 
parents are lavishing their attention on the younger children and 
no longer love him. He does not know how to explain this to his 
parents or to the authorities, and so he concludes that if he vio- 
lates the law and gets into trouble, his parents will then realize 
that he needs love. Many times the fact that the parents come to 
court enables the child to realize that they do love him and want to 
help him. 

The court and the various agencies cannot handle the tre- 
mendous problems of these children alone. They are a community 
problem and need the help of every person in the locality. Every 
child is looking for a way of life and most of the children whom 
I see want to find the right way of life. It is the job of us adults 
to help every child in his search for the good way of life. 

ERNEST V. KEITH, formerly judge of the Juvenile Court for 
Kent and Sussex Counties, Dover, Delaware, and life member of the 
National Juvenile Court Foundation, toured the west coast with his 
family in June. 
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Hillbrook 


With the opening in June 1953 of Hillbrook, Onondaga County, 
New York, embarked on an adventure in detention care of delin- 
quent children. Up to this time, Onondaga County had not had the 
physical facilities nor the necessary staff to provide an adequate 
detention program. 


Children and Length of Residence 


Hillbrook receives children between the ages of seven and six- 
teen who have been involved in some delinquent act. The children 
may remain at Hillbrook overnight or as long as two months. The 
average stay, however, is about two weeks. During this period, a 
probation officer investigates the child’s family and his personal 
and community relationships so that recommendations regarding 
his future may be made to the judge of the Children’s Court. 

Hillbrook accepts any child whom the proper authorities in 
Onondaga County feel should be placed in a temporary, neutral set- 
ting in order to gain a true picture of the individual’s problem. The 
usual number in residence averages ten boys and three girls. The 
number, however, may suddenly increase to a maximum of twenty 
boys and eight girls. Hillbrook is in sharp contrast to a permanent 
type of care with which most people in the community are familiar, 
since the period of care is always temporary and the population 
constantly fluctuating. In addition, it copes with a wide range of 
age and mental groups. 


Program 


It is the aim of Hillbrook during a child’s stay to provide a 
constructive program of daily living. Activities will be scheduled 
which will stimulate a more positive attitude in the mind of the 
child toward the good things of life. The boys and girls will be 
encouraged to develop a better sense of moral values. Individual 
attention to academic subjects will provide help to the child in 
resolving his school difficulties. Through casework and group work 
techniques, emotional support in his problem or help in his adjust- 
ment can also be provided. Play, games or crafts will give a child 


an opportunity to develop social co-operation and worthwhile 
hobbies. 


Staff 


The Hillbrook staff must be made up of people of sound charac- 
ter and warm human interest. They must be able to create an 
environment that will win the interest and co-operation of the child. 
It is with these ideals in mind, that the new personnel for Hillbrook 
was selected. They will lend emotional support and sympathetic 
understanding to disturbed children and help them shed their 
hostile attitude toward authority. 
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Objectives 


A child enters Hillbrook so that his case may get the careful 
investigation necessary to a constructive plan for his future. He 
leaves Hillbrook to be placed on probation, to enter a training school 
which provides a more permanent type of care, or to go to a foster 
home. In each instance, treatment begun at Hillbrook continues; 
but the importance of that first association with a staff member 
trained in meeting the needs of badly disturbed children cannot 
be over-estimated. The success of future plans for the child’s wel- 
_ therefore, may very well hinge on how well Hillbrook does its 

ob. 
NEW YORK 


VICTOR B. WYLEGALA, Children’s Court of Erie County, 
Buffalo, New York, delivered the principal address at the third 
annual dinner of the New York University Alumni Club of Western 
New York on May 2, 1953, and was awarded an honorary member- 
ship as a nonalumnus for outstanding community service. 

CLARENCE H. BRISCO, Children’s Court of Steuben County, 
Corning, was host on June 18 to the meeting of the New York 
southern tier area probation officers, employees and friends of pro- 
bation, held at the Corning Glass Center under the auspices of the 
New York State Probation Commission. 

To succeed JOHN S. MARSH who was appointed to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York, FRANK KRONENBERG 
was recently appointed Judge of Children’s and County Court and 
Surrogate of Niagara County, Niagara Falls, by Governor Dewey. 

JOHN R. SCHWARTZ, County Court of Dutchess County, 
Poughkeepsie, discussed questions of uniform procedure at a con- 
ference of clerks of children’s courts in Westport, New York, June 
16 and 17, 1953. 


The New York State Welfare Conference (for 14 upstate coun- 
ties) met at Saratoga Springs on May 28. 

The program included a morning address by Henry L. Mc- 
Carthy, New York City Welfare Commissioner, on “The Com- 
munity Approach to Rehabilitation through Teamwork of Public 
and Private Agencies.” 

Commissioner Robert T. Lansdale of the New York State De- 
partment of Welfare spoke on “The New Formula of State Aid 
for Public Welfare” at the noon luncheon. An afternoon workshop 
at Skidmore College considered “Community Rehabilitation Services 
for Children.” RICHARD J. SHERMAN, Saratoga County and 
Children’s Court Judge, participated in the workshop. 

* 


PHILIP B. GILLIAM, Juvenile Court of Denver County, Den- 
ver, Colorado, was elected to the Denver Hall of Fame, and noted in 
the Denver Post. 
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Foundations For A Good Life 


By K. A. PATE, Judge 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court 
Roanoke, Virginia 


We are told in the Bible that a house with its foundations on 
the sand is in danger of falling. The same is true of a life built 
on insecure foundations. Just what are the stones which should go 
into the foundation for a “good life”? The answer to that ques- 
tion is not easy. Since man by his very nature is evil all the days 
of his life, a conflict between good and evil is constantly going on 
within him, 


Foundation Stones 


We could name a number of foundation stones for a good life 
such as: A good hereditary background on the part of both par- 
ents; a proper home surround- 
ing— not necessarily a rich 
home from the standpoint of 
worldly goods; proper parental 
care and training by both par- 
ents; a feeling of being wanted 
and belonging in the family 
group; sympathetic understand- 
ing but not to the extent of 
over-indulgence; proper disci- 
pline with firmness, yet with 
kindness; respect for the rights 
of others; and many others too 
numerous to mention. Then all 
these stones should be cemented 
together with love to make a 
foundation on which a life can 
be built that will withstand the 
wind, rain and storms of life. 

We know that our boys and 
girls are our junior citizens and 
the pattern of their conduct and 
the habits which they are form- 
ing will be the rule and guide of 
their actions throughout life. In 
other words, our children are 
not only preparing to live in the future, they are living right now. 

The fathers of our American Institutions rightly placed the 
free public school as a first line of defense for a free people. What 
our millions in America think and feel and@ do today is the logical 
result of what they were taught to think and do a generation ago; 
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and the educational forces of today are shaping our tomorrows as 
surely as sun and rain on fertile soil produce abundant crops. The 
schools are the special agencies for education, but they cannot 
carry the full blame or full credit for what happens. The home, 
the church, the school, the press, the radio and television, the 
movies, playgrounds, labor unions, fraternal orders, service clubs, 
combine to mold the character of our people. All these should be 


mobilized and articulated and put to work for the good of the 
community. 


Somebody To Care 


Anyone who works with children of all races, creeds and 
colors, as well as rich and poor alike, can easily recognize the need 
for all children to feel that they are wanted, loved, and “belong” 
and that they are “somebody” and someone “cares” about them. 
In our work with children at the Juvenile Court in Roanoke, our 
probation officers oftentimes took money from their own pockets 
trom their meager earnings to buy little things for the children 
with whom they worked in order for those children to have a few 
of the little things which gladden the heart of a child. The average 
child, your child and mine, gets things as a matter of course and 
takes them for granted. To many of our poor dependent neglected 
children those same things would be a luxury and would make 
them very happy and feel that they are somebody after all and they 
“belong.” Some people may say without thinking that such things 
are of no importance. However, to see a child, who has been denied 
things other children accept as commonplace, become embittered 
because he feels that he has been rejected and then see him turn 
to stealing in order to get the things he sees other children have, 
is enough to convince you that children need more than the bare 
necessities of life in order to live a normal happy life. 

The law lays down rigid requirements as to how tax money 
can be used. Food, shelter and clothing, and the minimum medical 
and dental care just about cover the things that welfare and tax 
money can be used to purchase. That is as it should be because 
if we let the bars down in the use of our tax money then our wel- 
fare funds would mount even higher than they have already done 
and taxes would be raised higher and higher until they become 
confiscatory. Sometimes we feel that our taxes have almost 
reached that point now. However, it is very little comfort to a child 
to tell him that tax money cannot be used to buy things for him 
which are as necessary to his happiness as food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing. That is where the Juvenile Court Children’s Fund steps in 
to supply some of the needs which cannot be supplied with tax 
money. It is a means of bringing happiness to unhappy unfor- 
tunate children. 

We had felt the need of such a fund for a long time at the 
Juvenile Court of Roanoke. About three years ago the treasurer 
of the Women’s Missionary Union at our church met me in the 
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foyer on Sunday morning before Christmas and handed me a check 
for $50 and said, “Judge, you know better than we do what the 
children of the juvenile court need to make them happy. Use this 
money as you see fit for the children’s happiness.” We guarded 
that money miserly and used it sparingly where it was needed most 
to bring a ray of sunshine to those unfortunate delinquent, de- 
pendent and neglected angels who had come to our attention. We 
were so saving with that money that we still had a little of it left 
when we were given another check for $50 the next Christmas. We 
had not supplied all the needs by any means. Only the ones that 
would have melted a heart of stone. 


Pittsburgh Example 


So much good had been done with such a small amount of 
money that we were searching for a plan to make it possible to 
bring happiness to more of our children when one of our probation 
officers, whom we had sent to observe the workings of the Juvenile 
Court at Pittsburgh, brought back with him information concern- 
ing the Children’s Fund of the Allegheny County Juvenile Court. 
That gave us the plan we had been looking for, and in discussing 
the idea with some of the members of the board of control of our 
Exchange Club of Roanoke, they immediately asked me to explain 
the idea to the board of control. The idea was received so enthus- 
iastically by the board of control that they asked me to explain 
the idea at a club meeting. Our club unanimously adopted the idea 
of co-sponsoring with the Juvenile Court, the Juvenile Court Chil- 
dren’s Fund as a standing project. You are aware, of course, that 
this project won for our club co-winner of the project of the year 
in State competition on awards made at the 1951 annual convention 
of the Virginia State Exchange Clubs. We are even prouder of 
the happiness which has been brought into the lives of so many 
children as the result of the operation of this fund. The good that 
the fund is doing means much more to us than any recognition the 
club has received from the sponsorship of this worthwhile under- 
taking. 

The operation of the fund was given much thought and care- 
ful—yes, even prayerful—consideration. With the advice and 
counsel of the members of the Exchange Club of Roanoke, we 
decided to ask outstanding business and professional people to 
act as an administrative committee. We invited nine prominent 
men and women to meet with us to discuss the plan of adopting 
the Juvenile Court Children’s Fund for the benefit of the children 
who come to the attention of the court. These fine men and women 
agreed to act as an administrative committee for the purpose of 
administering the fund, The committee elected its own officers 
and adopted rules and regulations for the administering of the 
monies donated. The probation officers disburse these funds for 
the benefit of the children under their supervision, in amounts not 
exceeding $10.00, without authorization of the administrative 
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committee. Amounts exceeding $10.00 must be approved by the 
executive committee which consists of the officers of the adminis- 
trative committee. The Exchange Club of Roanoke made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the fund in the beginning, and others were 
given an opportunity to contribute. Amounts have been received, 
ranging from $1.00 to $676.00, donated by the Exchange Club of 
Roanoke from sponsoring a football game last fall. A sufficient 
amount of money has been voluntarily donated to meet the needs 
so far. We have not had a campaign for raising a large sum of 
money nor is such a campaign contemplated. A little goes a long 
way under a program of this kind when it is properly handled and 
administered. 


A Football Promise 


It gladdens your heart to hear the experiences of the proba- 
tion officers in “giving new courage to young lives” through the 
Juvenile Court Children’s Fund. I wish that time permitted to 
tell you of many of these human interest stories. Just as an 
example I shall tell you about a little eight-year-old boy brought 
to us for begging on the streets: 

The police officers found this little boy begging people for 
money on the streets and brought him up to the juvenile court and 
asked if we wanted him put in the detention home. I told them to 
bring him into my office and tell us what happened. The officer 
told what the little boy was doing and said that he thought that we 
should have a talk with him. When I asked him why he was 
begging people for money, he said: “Judge, I had to have some 
money.” When I asked him why he needed money, he said that he 
promised to give a boy twenty cents if he would let him play with 
his football and the boy was bigger than he and had told him that 
he was going to beat him up if he didn’t pay him. Then I told 
the boy that he shouldn’t make promises like that unless he was 
very sure that he could keep his promise. Then he said, “I know, 
Judge, but I wanted to play.” I called in a probation officer and 
asked him to use money from the Juvenile Court Children’s Fund 
to get a football for this little boy—one all his own. His little face 
brightened up like the rising sun. After that we saw him playing 
with his own football in a vacant lot with his little friends. That 
boy knows he has friends at the juvenile court and he feels that 
he is “somebody” after all. It is better to prevent delinquency than 
to try to cure it. 


Need For Recognition 


Children and youth need the satisfaction of being recognized 
for some achievement. They should be helped to develop some 
skill which wins praise from their associates and elders, not for 
exceptional ability, but for doing something really worth being 
well done. Superiority can and should be encouraged if it is 
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superiority in the sense of mastery of something—of a baseball 
bat, a model airplane, or even a tough algebra problem—rather 
than a triumph over some person. 

Children, and especially adolescents, need new experiences. 
Doing something different tends to be exciting, for it is a venture 
into the unknown. Sometimes it can have an element of mystery 
or excitement. A young child gets this rather easily in his world 
of imagination when he plays Indian or cowboy or big game hunter. 
The adolescent has greater difficulty in satisfying this need; and 
his quest for it may lead him to the “hot-rod” car “borrowed” for 
the occasion, the tough gang or even the “stick-up.” 

Here again parents must be resourceful and willing to invest 
money within their means in providing their children with occa- 
sional new and exciting experiences. They are to be had in many 
simple and inexpensive ways—a good adventure book borrowed 
from the library, taking an overnight hike or getting into a good 
baseball or football game or possibly a membership in some youth 
organization. Anything which is different, which is touched with 
mystery, which makes for excitement, and which at the same time 
is a constructive activity, is an excellent preventive of juvenile 
delinquency. 


Creative Outlets 


The important thing is to create outlets for youth’s skills and 
energies. It is a matter of doing something with an element of 
self-conquest—something in which one achieves co-ordination of 
muscle and good management of one’s emotions and impulses, and 
in which he displays some skills of mind, muscle and spirit. 

Of the utmost importance is the need for love. Children can 
stand many privations, they can get along without many things 
and still be happy, if they are genuinely loved. Nothing can take 
the place in the home or elsewhere of parental affection. The 
child must be made to feel that he is wanted and valued in spite 
of his faults and weaknesses just because he is himself. He must 
be made to feel that he is a respected, trusted, and responsible 
member of the home partnership. The parents should never say 
nor do anything to make him feel that he is not wanted. 

In addition to abundant constructive outlets for his energy, 
youth must also have a sound sense of values and a fine feeling of 
fellowship with, and responsibility to, God. This is the essence of 
the Christian philosophy and experience which is a most powerful 
preventive of delinquency, because it makes for healthful-minded 
attitudes, wholesome ambitions, proper self-respect, due considera- 
tion for others and spiritual power. 

Measures and institutions in the community which serve these 
needs must be encouraged, financed, and manned. And above all, 
parents must not spare time, effort, or money within their means 
to make proper provision for these needs in the lives of their own 
children. If all had the financial means to do so and would do so, 
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there would be no problem of juvenile delinquency, except perhaps 
for those unfortunate children deprived of a normal home. 


A Problem For Adults 


The juvenile delinquency problem is in reality an adult prob- 
lem—a problem of teaching fathers and mothers to be wiser 
parents; of producing citizens, whether parents or not, who are 
keenly concerned about better schools, more playgrounds, decent 
housing, and all other conditions of life in this rich civilization of 
ours which meet the material, emotional and spiritual needs of 
all children. 

If we contribute nothing more in life than to have had a part 
in training children to be a credit to themselves, to their parents, 
and to their communities, we shall have made the world just a 
little better by having lived in it, and our lives will have been 
worthwhile. Then it can be said of us, “Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.” 

The following poem expresses my feeling and makes me want 
to do my utmost in the supervision, training, guiding, and edu- 
cation of our boys and girls: 

An old man, going a Ione highway, 

Came, at the evening, cold and grey 

To a chasm, vast and deep and wide, 

Through which was flowing a sullen tide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim; 

The sullen stream had no fears for him; 

But he turned, when safe on the other side, 

And built a bridge to span the tide. 

“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim, near, 

“You are wasting strength with building here; 

Your journey will end with the ending day, 

You never again must pass this way. 

You have crossed the chasm, deep and wide 

—Why build you the bridge at eventide?” 

The builder lifted his old grey head: 

“Good friend, in the path I have come,” he said, 

“There followeth after me today 

A youth whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm, that has been naught to me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be— 

He, too, must cross, in the twilight dim; 

Good friend, I am building the bridge for him.” 


Inspired by the example of GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM, of the 
Juvenile Court of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Children’s Funds 
are being established throughout Virginia. The Exchange Clubs 
are presently co-sponsors in Roanoke, Richmond, Lynchburg and 
Waynesboro; and will soon serve in the same capacity in Bristol and 
Martinsville. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


The sessions of juvenile court he conducts on Friday mornings 
40 weeks in the year are just about as important as anything he 
does on the bench, DALE F. SHUGHART, sole jurist for the Cum- 
berland County courts, says. He takes the whole subject of juvenile 
problems very seriously. 

Primarily the aim of the juvenile court is to rehabilitate the 
child. “I am more concerned that a child does not commit the same 
offense again than I am in punishing it for what has already been 
done.” About 75 percent of the court’s juvenile cases arise from 
delinquency. 


Judge Shughart discusses a child with his probation officer 


Many of these rest on traffic charges brought against boys and 
girls under 18. When a youth is guilty of speeding or going through 
a stop sign or driving recklessly, the judge makes it a condition of 
his probation that the driver’s license be turned over to the proba- 
tion officer for a period of time. Judge Shughart says this works 
surprisingly well, and receives full co-operation from both parents 
and police. 

Neglect cases referred to the court require the court to move 
in on both temporary and long-time need. 


Judge Shughart has high praise for his probation staff and 
says, “No juvenile court will ever be any better than its probation 
office.” He gives credit for the good Cumberland County’s Juvenile 
Court has done to his trained and experienced staff. 
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The Institute of Judicial Administration 


Inc. 
40 Washington Square South 
New York 11, N. Y. 


The Institute of Judicial Administration was established in 
1952 as a nonprofit corporation. Its members and associates com- 
prise lawyers, judges, and laymen who have taken an active interest 
in the improvement of justice in their respective States and at the 
national level. Its honorary members are distinguished leaders and 
participants in similar programs in other English-speaking coun- 
tries. 

Aims and Program 


The objectives and purposes of the Institute embrace the whole 
field of judicial administration and procedure in the State and Fed- 
eral courts of the United States. The goal to be attained is the 
improvement and modernization of the American court system 
through the development of an art as well as a science of judicial 
administration. 

The Institute assists in attaining that goal (a) by a systematic 
and continuous study of the structure, operation, and manpower of 
the State and federal courts of the United States and the courts 
of other common-law and civil-law jurisdictions; (b) by assembling 
and supplying information and available data on subjects of court 
procedure and judicial administration, including ways and means 
of effectuating improvements; (c) by holding conferences on a 
local, State, regional, or national basis to encourage the improve- 
ment of the administration of justice; and (d) by publishing studies 
in the field. 

Facilities 

A working library of current materials in all fields of judicial 
administration is available at the institute’s offices and is being 
rapidly expanded. When completed, it will include not only histor- 
ical background data but also reports of recent and current devel- 
opments of local, State, and national significance. Whenever 
possible, extra copies of such reports are obtained for distribution 
or loan to interested persons on request. 

Research projects of the institute are undertaken or super- 
vised by research assistants on the institute’s staff. In addition 
qualified graduate students in law and political science are avail- 
able to participate in special studies in the field of judicial admin- 
istration. 

Officers are: president, Arthur T. Vanderbilt; vice-president, 
Shelden D. Elliott; secretary, Delmar Karlen; treasurer, Miguel A. 
de Capriles. The administrative staff consists of Shelden D. Elliott, 
director; Josephine F. Peckham, secretary; Mrs. Fannie J. Klein, 
librarian. 
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Combatting Juvenile Delinquency 


By DAVID L. ROSENAU, Judge 
Limestone County Court 
Athens, Alabama 


I have on my desk as I write these words the latest report of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, in which J. Edgar Hoover, 
the director, points out the appalling fact that in 1952 the number 
of major crimes committed in the nation passed the two million 
mark for the first time, the exact total being 2,036, 510. This com- 
pares with a total of 1,882,160 major crimes committed during 1951, 
representing an increase of 8.2 percent. 


Crime Increasing 


The distressing part about these figures is that, each year since 
the beginning of their compilation, the total number of major 
crimes has been increasing; but the alarming part is the large 
number of offenders under 21. 

The FBI figures are most accurate for cities having popula- 
tions of 25,000 or over, and slightly more than half of the total 
number of crimes were committed in those cities, the remainder 
being in cities under 25,000, towns and rural areas. In those larger 
cities it is alarming to learn that 257,122 major crimes were com- 
mitted by persons under 25 years of age; breaking this down fur- 
ther, we find that in those same larger cities, 147,632 major crimes 
were committed by persons under 21 years of age; and going still 
further, in those same citites, a total of 47,298 major crimes were 
committed by children 15 years old or younger. 


Something Wrong Somewhere 


These figures bring home most forcibly the problem facing 
the home, the social welfare agencies, the courts and the law en- 
forcement agencies, of child or juvenile delinquency. 

Apparently something is wrong in our homes, our schools, our 
churches or our civilization, wherein the moral problems of the 
idolescent child are not being properly and sufficiently met anu 
solved. To readily place the thumb on the cause would be imprac- 
ticable, if not impossible, but in our development of the physical, 
intellectual and scientific sides of our God-given bodies, I fear that 
we are ourselves delinquent in failing to emphasize and develop the 
moral side. 

At the meeting of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges in New Orleans in April, one of the most forceful speakers 
was a fellow Alabamian, the Reverend J. Ernest Somerville, pastor 
of the Central Park Presbyterian Church of Birmingham, who was 
born in Scotland and came to this country only about three years 
ago. This speaker declared that in his opinion the children brought 
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into juvenile courts as offenders of the law were those who had had 
either too much or not enough; going into more detail, Dr. Somer- 
ville stated that such offenders had had too much money given to 
them, or else not enough; so much that it led them to seek thrills 
and wrongdoing for excitement, or so little that they were tempted 
to steal or acquire improperly even small things that they could 
not afford. Going into another phase, the speaker applies the too- 
much-or-too-little theory to parental control and discipline, and 
gave as his opinion that the children brought into court were those 
who had had too severe parental control and discipline or practi- 
cally none at all; that they had had no freedom or liberty at all, or 
else had been allowed to do whatever they wanted to do without re- 
straint. He made a remark unusual for a minister, when he stated 
also that another class hailed into court were those with too much 
religion or too little; he emphasized that there was such a thing as 
too much religion, but that forcing religious attendance or activity 
on a child was as bad as never darkening the door of a church or 
Sunday School—that the child should be led, not forced. 


Quiet Determination 


The juvenile judges convention which I referred to was attend- 
ed by about ninety judges of courts having full or part-time juris- 
diction. From Alabama three were present, Judge Talbot Ellis of 
Birmingham, Judge Herndon Inge of Mobile, and I. Judges were 
present from as far away as Hawaii, California, Oregon, Colorado; 
Minneapolis, Chicago, Boston, New York, Miami; and most sections 
of the United States. There was a quiet determination to do some- 
thing and do it now to help solve the juvenile problem, and for four 
days experienced speakers led round-table discussions of problems 
that had arisen in various courts and communities and were likely 
to arise in the future, 


Not Criminals 


A juvenile law breaker under 16 years of age is not treated 
as a criminal under the law; he is not found guilty of a crime but 
at most is simply adjudged a juvenile delinquent, entitled to the 
guardianship, care and protection of the State; and the court tries 
to do what is for the best interest of the child to make a good citizen, 
whether it returns the child to his parents on probation pending 
good behavior, or boards it in a good, approved, moral home, or 
commits it to an institution such as an orphanage or industrial 
school. 


Jurisdiction Since 1947 


My court has had juvenile jurisdiction since 1947, this jurisdic- 
tion having formerly been exercised by the Probate Court. I have 
found this type of case the most difficult of all to solve, and any 
solution always seems a weak attempt at giving the child what he 
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should already have received at home. A juvenile hearing is strict- 
ly informal, and my usual procedure has been to have a round- 
table hearing attended by the child, his parents or those closest 
to him, his teacher, the director of the child welfare, the county 
solicitor, and any other interested parties, where we simply and 
frankly talk over the child’s problems and try to arrange the most 
satisfactory solution, doing our best to see that the child under- 
stands and agrees that the solution reached is the best for him. 


Love Is Needed 


The best solution and cure for a delinquent child, it was im- 
pressed upon us at our convention, is an abundance of love. Very 
few children reach court where the father is openly devoted to the 
mother and does not mind showing it, where the mother is similarly 
devoted to the father, and where both parents have and show an 
overflowing of love for the child. The adolescent child has his 
problems, often difficult problems in the present age; but if these 
problems are met by the parents with an overflowing of love and 
an honest attempt at understanding, we feel that the child will 
not become a court ward. 

Juvenile courts have jurisdiction not only of the delinquent 
child, the child who has transgressed and broken a law, but also of 
the dependent child or neglected child. By dependent child is meant 
a child under 16, destitute, homeless and dependent on the public 
for support, or without a parent or guardian to provide support. 
By neglected child is meant a child under 16, abandoned by both 
parents or the surviving parent; one who has no proper care or 
whose home is not the fit and proper place for such child, due to 
neglect, cruelty, depravity or immorality on the part of the parents. 
The dependent or neglected child often, in turn, himself violates 
the law and then becomes a juvenile delinquent, and then presents 
a real problem. 

Booms, depressions, wars come today and go tomorrow; but 
the problem of the juvenile delinquent is here today, yesterday and 
tomorrow. These children do not ask to come into the world; they 
can make it better or they can make it worse—it is up to us to help 
them make it better. 

* 


INDIANA 


The Indiana Juvenile Court Judges’ Association met jointly 
with the Indiana Probation and Parole Association at Fort Wayne, 
June 29 and 30, 1953. 

JOHN S. GONAS, Probate Court of Saint Joseph County, 
South Bend,. Indiana, is currently accepting applications to fill the 
position of superintendent of the detention home which is scheduled 
for opening in September 1953. 

Judge Gonas recently became a life member of the National 
Juvenile Court Foundation. 
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FLORIDA 


WALTER H. BECKHAM, Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court of Dade County, Miami, writes that the Florida Legislature 
has completed passage of the Uniform Support of Dependents Act, 
and that the law is now in effect, thus bringing Florida into line 
with a great majority of States which now have this reciprocal 
legislation. 

Judge Beckham points out that the State Attorney of each 
judicial circuit in Florida is named in the Act as the officer to rep- 
resent the petition when not represented by private attorney, and to 
prosecute the matter in the appropriate court. 

Referrals of such matters to Miami, Dade County, should be 
made to Mr. George A. Brautigam, State’s Attorney, Dade County 
Courthouse, Miami, Florida. 

The members of the Florida Council of Juvenile Court judges 
served as a legislative committee of the council and worked success- 
fully with the Florida bar committee on juvenile courts (W. S. 
CRISWELL, chairman) to preserve the requirement that the judge 
of a separate juvenile court must be a member of the Florida bar 
if he has not previously served as judge of a juvenile court. 

An amendment to eliminate this requirement had been pro- 
posed in Senate Bill 198. 

The short course for juvenile court counselors and probation 
officers was held again at the Student Service Center of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, May 1 and 2. 

Among the discussants were W. TROY HALL, JR., who spoke 
on “What the Judge Expects from the Counselor—Child’s Inter- 
view ;’ H. H. McDONALD, County Court of Alachua County, 
Gainesville—“The Jurisdiction and Authority of the Juvenile Court 
Judge under the Juvenile Court Act;’ G. BOWDON HUNT, Juve- 
nile Court of Polk County, Bartow, “The Role of the Juvenile Court 
in Public Relations.” 


* * * * 


PRESIDENT GILLIAM Says: 

Pursuant to the action of the executive committee meeting at 
New Orleans, I have appointed a committee on a Juvenile Court 
Manual—_W ALTER H. BECKHAM as Chairman, and DONALD 
E. LONG, LEO B. BLESSING and WILLIAM B. McKESSON. 

The National Council certainly needs an executive secretary. 
Our difficulty is financial. Some States pay a lucrative pension 
to a judge upon his reaching the age of 65. Why wouldn’t such a 
job be interesting to a judge who has been active in the National 
Council and now faces retirement? He could be paid a small salary 
and we would have the advantage of one who is interested and 
knows the work. It is magnificent to grow old if one keeps young! 

About The JOURNAL—I should like to see some controversial 
articles to stimulate interest. 
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HAWAII 


On May 11, 1953, Thomas B. Vance succeeded Dr. 8. D. Porteus 
as referee of the Honolulu Juvenile Court. Dr. Porteus was retired 
under the provisions of territorial law and is continuing research 
looking toward the further development of the Porteus Maze Test 
as a predictive tool. 

Mr. Vance brings to the Court the benefits of nine years’ ex- 
perience as territorial director of institutions. In this post he had 
charge of the Territory’s boys’ and girls’ training schools as well as 
its prison system, its mental hospital and its institution for the 
mentally deficient. 

Judge PHILIP B. GILLIAM of the Denver Family Court was 
a visitor in Honolulu during April. He appeared on a television 
program with Judge Corbett and addressed a gathering under the 
auspices of the Honolulu Council of Social Agencies and the Child 
and Family Service. Judge Gilliam talked on the work of juvenile 
and family courts, commenting specifically on termination of pa- 
rental rights for the facilitation of adoption proceedings. 1 

Another recent distinguished visitor to the Honolulu Court 
was Judge SARAH T. HUGHES of Dallas, Texas. 

The recently adjourned Territorial Legislature enacted a com- 
prehensive revision of statutes concerning adjudication of mental 
deficiency. The bill, which contains a modern definition of the 
conditions which justify institutional commitment, was drafted by 
a committee under the chairmanship of Judge Corbett. 


* * * * 


VIRGINIA 


At the annual meeting of the Virginia Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges held in Roanoke on April 30, 1953, the following of- 
ficers were elected: 

K. A. PATE President 

Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, Roanoke 

HUGH REED Vice-President 

Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, Arlington 

BEN L. CAMPBELL Secretary-Treasurer 

Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, Petersburg 

At this meeting, the Virginia Council was addressed by Dr. W. 
C. Prichard, superintendent of the State colony for the feeble- 
mined at Lynchburg; and by Dr. William H. Kelly, director of the 
Memorial Guidance Center at Richmond. 

Since the General Assembly meets this year, the Council plans 
an active legislative program. Chairman of the legislation com- 
mittee is past-president, 0. RAYMOND CUNDIFF of Lynchburg. 
Serving on the committee with him are JAMES H. MONTGOM- 
ERY, JR., of Richmond, and BEN L. CAMPBELL of Petersburg, 
and K. A. PATE, ex officio. Plans for amendments to the juvenile 
and domestic relations laws in the area of reciprocal support of 
dependents are under way. 
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MICHIGAN 


The Michigan Probate and Juvenile Court Judges Association 
held its 1953 annual meeting in Charlevoix June 29 to July 2. 

The 90 members of this group hold association membership in 
the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 

JAY H. PAYNE, Probate and Juvenile Court of Washtenaw 
County, Ann Arbor, Michigan, has been elected governor of the 17 
District of Optimist International, comprising 41 clubs in Michigan. 

This is further recognition of Judge Payne’s meriting the title 
of the Optimist slogan, “Friend of the Boy.” 

* 


TENNESSEE 


Under the direction of HU B. WEBSTER, Juvenile and Domes- 
tic Relations Court of Knox County, Knoxville has inaugurated an 
expanded program to reduce recidivism among juvenile offenders. 

The plan was worked out at a meeting in which law enforce- 
ment officers, schoolmen, churchmen and others interested in youth 
participated. It is designed to help boys and girls released from 
State correctional schools. Each will be assigned a counselor so 
that as many as possible may return to school or secure work, that 
they will find suitable places of recreation outside the home, and 
that they may be encouraged to return to church observance. 


The work, which is voluntary, was planned as part of the 
attack on an outbreak of crimes in the city and county in which 
teen-agers with reformatory records figured largely. 


* * * * * 


Children committed to the juvenile detention home profit from 
another special program in which the University of Tennessee co- 
operates with the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court. 

To assure superior personnel for the juvenile detention home 
staff, the court offers a position on the staff to a student at the 
university. Both the school of law and the pyschology department 
of the university have placed students at the juvenile detention 
home. Both student and children benefit from the counselor- su- 
pervisor relationship offered by the program. 


* * * * 
WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin Board of Juvenile Court Judges met in con- 
vention at the Northernaire in Three Lakes, Wisconsin, on May 21 
and 22, 1953. 

The convention was addressed by Dr. Bruno Bettelhein, pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University of Chicago, who gave a very 
excellent talk on juvenile problems and the rehabilitation of the 
juveniles. Dr. Hertha Harrasch of the Wisconsin Girl’s School, lo- 
cated at Oregon, Wisconsin, also gave a splendid talk on juvenile 
delinquency. 
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